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EDITOR'S  NOTE : 

The  summary  of  World  Output  of  Dairy  Products,  opposite  page,  was  pre- 
pared by  Regina  M.  Murray.    It  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled 
reports  on  World  agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  Committed  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics. 
The  report  is  based  in  part  upon  information  from  Agricultural  Attaches 
and  otehr  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  prod- 
ucts by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  cur- 
rent crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  pro- 
duction, prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
other  factors  affecting  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is 
free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S.  needing  the  information  it  contains. 


Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear 
off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil 
"drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Room  5913 >  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  f  FIRST  QUARTER ,  1955 

Over-all  factory  output  of  dairy  products  declined  in  first 
quarter  1955,>  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  195^?  Of 
the  k  major  dairy  products  produced  in  factories,  only  canned  milk 
rose  above  the  195^  level. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  conditions  were  favorable  for  milk 
production  in  the  January-March  quarter .    Dairy  production  was  down 
in  many  Western  European  countries,  due  largely  to  severe  weather  and 
low  quality  feeds.    Cool  weather  in  Canada  held  milk  production  at 
approximately  the  195^  level.    In  the  United  States,  cow  numbers  were 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  milk  production  was  down. 

Factory  butter  production  in  first  quarter  1955  dropped  6  percent 
below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  195%«    In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
increased  milk  supplies  for  butter  were  reflected  in  higher  butter 
production.    Smaller  deliveries  of  milk  and  a  less  favorable  butter 
oil  cake  price  ratio  contributed  to  lower  butter  output  in  Denmark. 
Because  of  a  reduction  in  milk  production,  ascribed  to  low  quality 
feeds,  butter  production  in  Finland  declined.    Unfavorable  weather, 
a  smaller  winter  fodder  crop,  and  the  relatively  high  price  of  feeds 
cut  milk  production  in  the  Netherlands  below  the  195^  level.  More 
milk  was  used  for  fluid  consumption  in  Germany,  and  butter  production 
was  down.    In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  liquid  consumption 
continued  high,  so  that  less  milk  was  available  for  manufacturing 
than  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  production  in  the  opening  quarter  declined  6  percent  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.    Australian  output  dropped  sharply,  re- 
flecting the  change  from  cheese  to  butter  as  a  result  of  lower  returns 
for  cheese  on  the  United  Kingdom  market.    Production  also  was  down 
in  New  Zealand.    In  the  Netherlands,  continuance  of  a  favorable  cheese 
market  encouraged  production.    An  improvement  in  prices  stimulated 
output  in  Denmark.    Production  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
declined  sharply,  due  to  changes  im  utilization. 

Production  of  canned  milk  rose  10  percent  in  the  first  quarter, 
compared  with  last  year.    Output  was  down  in  Australia,  but  up  in  the 
Netherlands,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  first  3  months  of  1955  dropped  to 
87  percent  of  the  preceding  year.    Output  was  down  in  each  of  the 
h  countries  reporting  in  this  period. 

Prospects  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  generally  favorable 
for  winter  production.    Cold  weather  in  many  countries  of  Europe  has 
reduced  pasturage  and  retarded  dairy  production. 

(See  tables  next  2  pages;  also  editorial  note  on  opposite  page) 
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TOBACCO  INCREASED  IN  RENEWED 
GERMAN -BULGARIAN  TRADE  PACT 

An  increase  in  tobacco  purchases  by  Germany  from  $1  to  $2.5  million 
in  fiscal  1955-56  is  included  in  the  trade  agreement  between  Germany  and 
Eulgaria,  which  was  extended  for  another  year  beginning  April  1,  accord- 
ing to  Die  Tabak-Zeitung  (Tobacco  Gazette-Mainz),  of  May  20. 

Agricultural  commodities  worth  $7-L.  million  are  included  in  $11.5 
worth  of  supplies  to  be  sent  by  Bulgaria  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  in- 
dustrial goods  valued  at  $12.1  million. 

Tobacco  purchases  by  Germany  will  be  contingent  on  quality  and  price. 
German  imports  (arrivals;  of  Bulgarian  leaf  amounted  to  about  .9  million 
pounds  in  1953  and  about  ,6  million  in  195^ • 


SALES  OF  CIGARETTES  CONTAINING 
U.S.  TOBACCO  DROP  IN  JAPAN 

Japanese  smokers  increased  their  purchases  of  cheaper  brands  of 
cigarettes  and  sharply  reduced  consumption  of  more  expensive  kinds  during 
Japanese  fiscal  year  195*+  (April  1,  195^  to  March  31;  1955),  according 
to  Joseph  C.  Dodson,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Tokyo. 

The  more  expensive  brands  contain  substantial  amounts  of  high  grade 
American  flue-cured  tobacco  and  range  in  price  according  to  percentage 
of  this  leaf  used  in  the  blends.  Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  in  195^  were  30  percent  below  the  previous  year's 
exports.  If  the  sharp  decline  in  sales  of  the  better  cigarettes  continues 
a  further  reduction  in  exports  of  high  grade  flue-cured  tobacco  to  Japan 
may  occur. 

Sales  of  the  3  most  expensive  brands  of  cigarettes  totaled  26.8 
billion  pieces  in  Japanese  fiscal  year  195^,  as  compared  with  37*9 
billion  in  the  previous  year,  a  decline  of  almost  30  percent.    In  re- 
lation to  total  cigarettes  sold,  these  3  brands  accounted  for  28  per- 
cent of  the  sales  in  195^  and  for  k2.k  percent  in  1953.    Sales  of  Fuji 
cigarettes,  which  retail  for  the  equivalent  of  30. 7  cents  (U.S.)  per 
pack  of  20,  declined  about  70  percent  from  1953  to  195^,  while  Peace 
and  Hikari  brands,  selling  for  23  cents  and  15.3  cents  per  pack,  re- 
spectively, declined  U9  and  16  percent  in  the  same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Shincee  brand,  retailing  for  about  10  cents 
for  20  cigarettes,  increased  in  quantity  sold  from  23.7  billion  in  1953 
to  39.I  billion  in  I95U,  an  increase  of  65  percent.    This  brand  accounted 
for  26.5  percent  of  total  sales  in  1953  and  for  hi  percent  in  195^.  Sales 
of  the  Golden  Bat  brand,  which  sells  for  7„7  cents  per  pack  of  20,  and 
which  was  the  leading  brand  in  fiscal-  year  1953,  increased  slightly  in 
195^ )  but  accounted  for  about  the  same  percentage  of  total  sales. 
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Total  cigarette  consumption  in  Japan  increased  almost  7  percent  from 
fiscal  year  1953  to  1954  and  totaled  95,6  billion  in  the  latter  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  average  price  paid  for  cigarettes  declined  about  9  percent 
as  a  result  of  the  shift  to  cheaper  brands,  and  total  expenditure  for  cig- 
arettes dropped  slightly  from  $558  million  in  1953  to  $5^9  million  in  1954. 

DOMINICAN  TOBACCO  YIELD, 
QUALITY  BELOW  EXPECTATIONS 

The  1955  tobacco  crop  in  the  Dominean  P.epbulic  is  expected  to  total 
about  kh  million  pounds,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  John  E.  Montel, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Cuidad  Trujillo,  This 
is  about  6  percent  above  the  195U  crop,  but  is  considerably  below  the 
forecast  of  50.5  million  pounds  made  in  January.    The  first  crop,  very 
little  of  which  has  been  sold  as  yet  for  export,  is  comparatively  poor  in 
quality  due  to  rather  widespread  aphid  damage  and  drought  conditions  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season.    As  a  result,  the  leaves  are  coarse- 
textured,  small,  and  relatively  inelastic.    The  second  or  sucker  crop  is 
reported  to  be  of  somewhat  better  quality  than  the  first,  although  harvest 
and  curing  are  not  yet  completed. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  amounted  to  5.7  million  pounds  during  the 
January-April  period  of  1955  as  compared  with  3.1  million  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1954--or  an  8k  percent  increase.    The  principal  market  in 
the  first  months  of  1955  has  been  France,  which  took  1.1  million  pounds  this 
year,  and  none  in  January-April  1954.    Shipments  to  the  Netherlands  were  up 
substantially.    Other  principal  destinations  were  Germany,  Belgium,  Algeria, 
and  Spain. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  WOOL  FIRMS  TO  TRADE  ; 
ON  NEW  YORK  WOOL  FUTURES  MARKET 

\ 

Dollar  exchange  facilities  are  to  be  granted  by  the  South  African 
Reserve  Bank  to  selected  South  African  wool  firms  to  permit  them  to  trade 
on  the  New  York  wool  futures  market,  according  to  Richard  H.  Adams,  Second 
Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Pretoria.    This  concession  will  be  made  only 
to  top  making,  spinning,  weaving,  combing  and  manufacturing  concerns  who 
either  are  holding  unsold  stocks  or  who  have  uncovered  forward  commitments. 

According  to  an  official  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank,  the 
granting  of  these  facilities  is  not  a  general  relaxation  of  existing  ex- 
change controls.    Facilities  will  be  granted  only  upon  application  and  each 
case  will  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

At  present  South  African  wool  firms  can  only  trade  on  the  London 
futures  mar Vet  without  restriction. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  BEEF 
FOR  U.S.S.R. 

A  shipment  of  5.5  million  pounds  of  New  Zealand  beef  destined  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  scheduled  to  leave  Wellington  on  June  22  for  direct  shipment 
to  Odessa,  reports  Eugene  T.  Ransom,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Wellington.    This  is  the  first  shipment  of  meat  made  up  entirely  of  beef 
for  U.S.S.R.  this  season.    The  beef  has  been  specially  quartered  to  Russian 
specifications . 

Meat  shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  date  this  season  (beginning  October  1 
195U)  totaled  16.1  million  pounds  not  including  the  present  order,  and  have  > 
been  mainly  ewe  mutton. 

Meat  Board  officials  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  a  permanent  market  for  New  Zealand  supplies. 

OUTLOOK  GOOD  FOR  U.S.  MEAT 
SALES  IN  CUBA 

Possibilities  are  good  for  increasing  United  States  sales  of  quality 
meat  products  in  Cuba,  reports  Guy  L.  Bush,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Havana.    However,  customary  United  States  cuts  and  methods  of 
cooking  are  virtually  unknown  to  the  majority  of  Cubans.    For  this  reason 
a  considerable  amount  of  education  and  promotion  will  be  required  before  a 
substantial  market  can  be  developed.    As  this  market  develops  there  should 
be  a  greater  demand  for  United  States  beef,  especially  during  the  dry  season 
when  domestic  slaughter  normally  declines.    It  is  also  likely  that  local  pro 
ducers  will  increase  feeding  operations  to  produce  more  beef  of  the  higher 
grades . 

A  slight  increase  in  pork  imports  by  Cuba  during  1955  is  likely. 

Until  recently  the  production  and  importation  of  high  quality  beef  in 
Quia  was  discouraged  because  of  a  government  ceiling  price  of  12-g-  cents 
per  pound  for  all  live  cattle  regardless  of  condition.    A  decree  of  the 
Cuban  government  effective  January  27 ,  1955  established  two  new  grades  of 
beef  approximating  the  U.  S.  Choice  and  Good.    The  decree  further  exempted 
these  grades  from  price  control.    Since  this  regulation  has  become  ef- 
fective there  has  developed  a  small  but  increasing  demand  for  quality  beef. 
One  market  in  Havana  is  at  present  slaughtering  50  head  of  cattle  a  week  to 
supply  its  customers  and  the  other  quality  meat  markets  probably  equal  or 
exceed  this  number  weekly. 

A  prolonged  and  .severe  4ry  period  throughout  Cuba  had  extended  for  7 
months  until  rains  began  in  early  June.    The  drought  resulted  in  a  short- 
age of  beef  which  had  become  so  critical  by  May  that  the  government  lifted 
all  taxes  and  duties  on  beef  imports  between  May  6  and  July  31,  1955. 
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Cuban  imports  of  fresh  beef  increased  from  121,000  pounds  in  1953  to 
568,000  in  195'4.    All  of  the  imports  were  from  the  United  States  and  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Choice  grade  beef  to  supply  the  small  but  expanding 
market  in  Havana.    Imports  of  jerked  beef  declined  considerably  in  195^ 
because  of  the  unusually  heavy  receipts  in  1953  and  the  large  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  cured  pork  products  during  I95U  amounted  to  19.2  million 
pounds  and  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  previous  year.  :  All  of  the 
imports  in  1954  were  from  the  United  States,    The  volume  of  imports  in- 
creased still  further  .during  the  first,  four  months  of  195*1  and  amounted  to 
11.2  million  pounds.    A  small -quantity  was  imported  from  Europe.    The  high 
level  of  imports  , of  cured -pork  is  attributed  to  decreased  domestic  slaugh- 
ter and  the  lower  landed  prices  for  imported  products. 

WHEAT  VARIETY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  INDIA 
YIELDS  HIGHER  PROTEIN  CONTENT 

Improved  wheat  varieties  developed  by  the  Government  of  India  are 
reported  by  the  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi,  to 
contain  appreciably  higher  percentage" of  protein  than  do  the  ordinary 
local  strains  of  wheat.    The  improved  varieties  reported  as  being  grown 
in  Madhya  Pradesh  contain  from  12 A  to  16\5  percent  of  protein,  while 
those ^reported  for  Bombay  State  contain  between  11,5  and  15.6  percent  of 
protein.    The  area  planted  to  improved  varieties  in  these  two  states  is 
estimated  at  about  one-fifth  of  their  total  wheat  acreage.    In  East  Punjab 
an  improved  variety  is  planted  on  about  78  percent  of  the  total  wheat -acre 
age.    This  variety,  however,  contains  only  about  one-half  percent  more 
protein  than  do  unimproved  strains. 

PROSPECTS  POINT  TO  SLIGHTLY  LARGER 
NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE  WHEAT  CROP 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  the  1955  wheat  crop  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  I95U.    Conditions  are  variable, 
with  sizable  increases  in  some  areas  partly  offset  by  smaller  harvests 
in  others.    Carry-over  stocks  in  the  principal  exporting  countries 
continue  large  and  the  world  supply  of  wheat  for  the  1955-56  season  may 
be  at  a  new  record  level. 

A  net  increase  is  expected  in  North  America  with  a  decline  in  the 
United  States  more  than  offset  by  more  favorable  prospects  for  Canada.  *! 
While  it  is  too  early  to  have  any  definite  information  on  the  size  of 
the  prospective  crop  in  Canada,  indications  point  to  a  somewhat  larger 
outturn  than  the  small  harvest  of  1951+.    Moisture  conditions  at  seeding 
time  were  generally . the  most  favorable  reported* ^or  years.    Those  favor- 
able conditions  appear  to  offset  the  handicaps  of relatively  late 
season  and  flooding  in  a  number  of  Western  Canada J^reas  1 
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A  rust-resistant  variety  of  wheat,  Selkirk,  is  reported  to  be  in  use 
over  most  of  Manitoba  and  Eastern  Saskatchewan,  another  favorable  factor 
in  the  outlook  for  those  areas,  where  rust  was  responsible  for  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  damage  last  season.    If  a  reasonable  supply  of  moisture 
is  available  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  a  considerably  larger 
crop  should  fce  produced  than  the  299  million  bushels  harvested  in  195^ • 

The  United  States  crop  is  estimated  at  8U5  million  bushels,  on  the 
basis  of  condition  June  1.    That  would  be  the  smallest  wheat  crop  since 
19^3 J  13  percent  less  than  production  in  195^  and  27  percent  below  the 
average  of  the  10  years  ended  1953,    The  winter  wheat  crop,  as  estimated 
at  639  million  bushels,  is  152  million  less  than  in  195^.    The  indicated 
production  of  all  spring  wheat  is  206  million  bushels,  27  million  more 
than  the  small  195^  harvest.    With  the  exception  of  that  very  low  crop, 
the  prospective  spring  wheat  harvest  is  the  smallest  since  1939* 

Reports  from  Europe  show  variable  prospects,  with  some  of  the 
principal  producing  countries  of  Western  Europe  expecting  smaller  out- 
turns than  the  good  crop  of  a  year  ago  and  still  others  at  near-record 
levels.    The  largest  reduction  is  indicated  for  Spain,  where  recent 
reports  place  the  1955  crop  sharply  below  the  large  195^  harvest  of  180 
million  bushels.    The  wheat  harvest  in  Portugal  is  reported  to  be  only 
two-thirds  of  the  I95U  production,  despite  slightly  increased  acreage. 

In  France  winter  wheat  prospects  are  described  as  excellent. 
Spring-sown  grain  development  ha6  been  retarded  because  of  earlier  un- 
favorable weather  conditions.    This  could  not  be  expected  to  affect  the 
over-all  production  significantly,  however,  since  only  3  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  acreage  is  in  spring  wheat.    The  total  wheat  acreage  is 
slightly  larger  than  in  195*+,  and  if  conditions  continue  favorable  the 
harvest  will  be  6harply  above  average  and  may  approach  the  record  level 
of  last  year.    A  crop  of  the  magnitude  indicated  together  with  substantial 
carry-over  stocks  assures  another  large  surplus. 

Dry  weather  in  recent  weeks  has  diminished  hopes  for  the  1955 
wheat  harvest  in  Italy.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Just  released  its 
June  estimate  and  officials  expect  production  this  year  to  total  about 
300  million  bushels.    Previous  trade  estimates  for  the  1955  harvest  had 
ranged  as  high  as  the  record  outturn  of  333  million  bushels  produced  in 
1953«    The  effects  of  the  dry  weather,  which  are  general  throughout  Italy, 
were  less  pronounced  in  southern  and  central  Italy,  where  the  harvest  had 
already  progressed  in  many  areas  before  the  lack  of  rainfall  was  felt. 

Conditions  in  Western  Germany  are  generally  satisfactory  and  in 
many  respects  better  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago.    Winter  wheat  acreage 
remaining  for  harvest  is  considerably  larger  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
since  winterkill  was  comparatively  light,  2,7  percent  compared  with  25.6 
percent  last  season.    Spring  wheat,  which  is  a  very  minor  proportion  of 
the  total  wheat  crop,  is  developing  statisfacixjrily  though  it  is  2  -  3 
weeks  late. 
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A  somewhat  smaller  wheat  crop  is  expected  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
mainly  because  adverse  weather  interfered  with  the  fall  seeding  program. 
The  resulting  decrease  in  winter  wheat  acreage  could  not  be  fully  made 
up  by  increased  spring  wheat  acreage.    The  total  acreage  appears  to  be 
about  18  percent  less  than  the  195U  acreage.    At  latest  report,  crops 
were  developing  satisfactorily  though  still  backward  as  a  result  of 
cold,  windy  days  during  April-May. 

Wheat  production  in  the  important  producing  Danube  Basin  area  seems 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  outturn  last~year.    In  Yugoslavia , 
fall  wheat  has  been  reported  in  excellent  condition.    In  Czechoslovakia , 
Poland,  and  East  Germany,  fall  and  winter  conditions  were  much  better 
than  last  season.    Spring  conditions  were  less  favorable,  however,  and 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  crops. 

Prospects,  so  far,  are  for  a  larger  wheat  outturn  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  last  year  when  yields  were  mediocre.    The  more  favorable 
prospects  are  attributed  to  a  considerable  acreage  increase  reported 
on  the  new  lands  in  eastern  regions  and  better  growing  conditions,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  southern  regions,  which  suffered  from  a  drought  last 
year. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  seems  likely  to  be  larger  than  in  195^ 
mainly  because  of  much  better  prospects  for  Turkey.    On  the  basis  of 
information  available  to  date,  the  1955  harvest  in  Turkey  will  be  large, 
with  a  substantial  surplus  available  for  export.    Acreage  for  the  current 
crop  is  the  largest  on  record.    Production  in  India  is  also  large,  and 
unofficial  sources  state  that  the  outturn  is  sufficient  to  fill  domestic 
needs  with  no  imports  required  for  the  current  season. 

The  crop  in  Japan  is  reported  slightly  above  average,  though  not 
up  to  the  high  level  of  195^ •    Conditions  have  been  unusually  favorable 
in  Iran  and  a  good  harvest  is  expected.    The  wheat  harvest  in  Syria 
is  sharply  below  the  large  195*+  crop  and  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  do- 
mestic requirements,  according  to  unofficial  sources.    In  Iraq,  too  the 
current  crop  is  much  below  the  high  level  of  the  past  2  years.    As  a 
result  of  rust  and  drought  during  February  and  March  in  Northern  areas, 
the  crop  is  privately  estimated  to  be  ^0  percent  below  the  bumper  harvest 
in  195k •    As  a  consequence,  further  exports  of  wheat  have  been  banned. 
Wo  imports  will  be  required,  however,  as  carry-over  from  the  1951*  crop 
is  substantial. 

Conditions  in  French  North  Africa  are  less  favorable  than  in  195^ 
and  the  total  outturn  for  that  area  may  be  about  10  percent  less  than 
the  production  last  year.    The  reduction  is  especially  marked  in  Tunisia ♦ 
Production  in  Egypt  is  estimated  to  be  about  at  the  record  level  of  a 
year  ago, 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SEED  MARKETS 
QUIET  EXCEPT  FOR  RYEGRASS 

New  interest  in  ryegrass  seed  by  the  domestic  trade  has  revived  the 
New  Zealand  seed  market  with  a  slight  finning  of  values*    Overseas  buyers 
have  shown  little  inclination  to  buy;  according  to  Eugene  T.  Ransom, 
Agricultural  Attache)  American  Embassy,  Wellington.    Danish  and  English- 
grown  orchard  grass  seed  importations  to  meet  the  short  fall  of  New  Zealand 
production  are  now  available. 

White  clover  seed  prices  remain  steady  while  those  of  Montgomery  red 
are  easier.    Brown  Top  and  Crested  Dogstail  seed  prices  remain  steady. 

Prices  to  farmers  in  cents  per  pound  -  98-90  minimum,  are: 

Perennial  ryegrass  -  Mother  seed  2l*.50j  standard  23.80; 

uncertified  17.50. 
Italian  ryegrass  -  Mother  22,755  uncertified  17.50. 
White  clover  -  Mother  80.5}  Permanent  Pasture  79. 3 J 

uncertified  77. 
Orchard  grass  -  Nominal  k2. 

Good  quality  farmers  dressed  seed: 

Brown  Top  -  certified  59*  5j  and  uncertified  56. 

FRENCH  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  CROP  FORECAST 
k  MILLION  POUNDS  ABOVE  *$k 

Forage  and  vegetable  seed  crop  prospects  in  France,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  are  generally  good  to  excellent* 
The  Crimson  Clover  seed  crop  is  forecast  at  h  million  pounds  above  the 
small  195^  crop.    The  195^-55  United  States  imports  of  Crimson  Clover  seed 
from  France  totaled  2.3  million  and  from  Italy  ,5  million  pounds.    Italy  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  2  million  pounds  of  the  1955  crop  from  France. 

The  vegetable  seed  crop  prospects  with  the  exception  of  turnips  are 
indicated  to  be  good. 


FRENCH  COTTON  IMPORTS  MAINTAIN 
LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

French  imports  of  1,157*000  bales  of  cotton  (500  pounds  gross)  in 
the  first  10  months  (August-May)  of  the  195^-55  marketing  year  continued 
at  practically  the  same  level  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  when  1,161,000  bales  were  imported,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Paris, 
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A  sizable  decline  has  occurred  in  the  last  2  months  of  the  current  period 
(April  and  May),  but  this  decline  was  offset  by  the  heavy  volume  of  imports 
earlier  (November -February)  in  the  year.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
accounted  for  33  percent  of  the  total  in  both  10-month  periods,  amounting 
to  381,000  bales  in  August-May  1954-55,  and  384,000  during  these  months 
a  year  ago. 


FRANCE:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin;  average 
1935-39;  crop  years  1951-53;  August-May  1953-54  and  1954-55 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of 
origin 

Year  beginning  August  1 

August -May 

Average 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1953-54 

1954-55  • 

: 1935-39 

■  1,000 
!    bales  ' 

1,000  ■ 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000  : 
bales 

1,000  ' 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

Argentina  &  Brazil. . 
E.  Equatorial  Africa 

Egypt.  

French  Colonies. 
India  &  Pakistan 

Mexico  

Peru  

Turkey  .v; r. ...... 

United  States. . . 
Other  countries. 
Total ...... 


1/ 

3/ 
5/ 


90 
22 

243 
36 

194 

2/ 

9 

'69 
21 


1/ 


84 

2/ 
129 
151 

70 
201 

50 
168 

353 
 Q. 


1/ 
hi 


8 

2/ 
301 

152 
92 
9 
37 

142 

523 
_2Q 


1/ 


127 

2/ 
246 

I63 
95 
5 

30 
237 

480 

 Q 


1/ 


103 

2/ 
210 

137 

89 
4 

22 
212 

384 


2/ 


65 
2/ 

148 

163 
37 
13 

19 
249 

381 


3- ,290 


JU2Q6. 


-U284 


JUL£i 


X.,157 


1/  Brazil,    2/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries".    ^/  British  India.  4/ 
Less  tan  500  bales,    jj/  4-year  average.    6/  Paraguay  and  Peru,    j/  Turkey, 
Uganda,  Iran,  and  Syria.    8/  13,000  bale  s""f  rem  Sudan. 

Source:  Statistique  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  France]  reports  from 
Agricultural  Attaches,  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


France's  cotton  consumption  in  the  first  8  months  (August-March)  of 
the  1954-55  marketing  year,  also  held  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
during  the  previous  year.    Consumption  totaled  897,000  bales  in  the  current 
period  as  against  the  894,000  bales  consumed  in  August-March  1953-54. 
Consumption  of  United  States  cotton  was  almost  identical  in  the  two  periods, 
amounting  to  329,000  bales  or  36.7  percent  of  the  total  in  the  current  period, 
as  compared  with  36.8  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  French  spinning  mills  and  factories  amounted  to 
401,000  bales  on  March  31,  1955,  16  percent  higher  than  the  346,000  bales 
held  a  year  earlier.    Both  figures  include  an  approximate  46,000  bales  of 
cotton  estimated  to  be  afloat.    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton  amounted  to 
118,000  bales  on  March  31,  1955,  17  percent  higher  than  the  101,000  bales 
held  a  year  earlier. 
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Prices  established  by  the  Cotton  Import  and  Distribution  Office  (GIRC; 
for  deliveries  of  cotton  in  fulfillment  of  allocations  during  the  months 
show,  represent  an  average  price  paid  by  GIRC  for  the  various  growths 
during  the  preceding  month,    Quotations  are  ex-GIRC  warehouse,  net  weight > 
converted  to  equivalent  U,  S,  cents  at  the  rate  of  350  francs  per  $1.00, 


•FRANCE:    Cotton  prices  established  by  GIRC  for  months  shown 


United  States  and  similar  growths: 

'SM  1  inch  rain- grown , ,  , . . . . . 

SM  1-1/8  inch  rain-grown, ,,...,.* 
Egypt  and  similar  growths; 

F.G.  Ashmouni  S777777T7,  .♦«»«... . 

F.G,  Giza  30  »,,.,....,  

F.G.  Karnak  155.,,..,...,,  

Extra  Karnak  151 i 
Sea  Island:  : 


1955 


Jan.      ;Feb.  :Mar.  :Apr,  :May  :June 
(in  equivalent  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 

*  •        :        1  : 

k2 , 6k\ K2 , 90 : k2 , 90 : k2 . 51 : k2 . 12 j itf , 03 
^,71:^5. 23:^5.^91^5.10:^5. 36:^7. 30 

*  *        ?        :  : 
52.^9:51.97:^.08:^5.75:^.27:^6.53 
5l+i  69?  51+,  82;  51. 19:  k9»  25:  ^9. 38:^9. 61* 
67,91:68.30:67.00:63.2^:65,^5:62.36 

73. 22?73. ^8:72.^5:69. 59:70,50:67.39 


Antigua, ............. e : 

India -Pakistan:  : 

Bengal,  Fine",  : 

Pakistan  289F,  Medium,  R0/S0.,...t 
Source:    Bulletin  Officiel  des  Services  des  Prix, 


8U. 2^: 90, 72: 90. 72: 90. 72; 90. 72: 90.72 

:        :        :        :  J 
35.12?3l^.21:32.11+:3l.75:29.8l:29.6l 
^3. 67^1»99:39. 92:39. 27:38. 23:39. 27 


INDIA  REDUCES  COTTON  EXPORT  TAX 
AND  INCREASES  EXPORT  QUOTA 

The  Government  of  India  has  reduced  the  export  duty  on  all  varieties 
of  cotton,  effective  June  30,  1955*  from  150  rupees  to  125  rupees  per 
Indian  bale  of  392  pounds  net.    This  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $5.20  per  bale,  or  1,33  U.S,  cents  per  pound  -  the  former 
tax  of  7.97  cents  per  pound  being  reduced  to  6.6h  cents,  based  on  the 
June  30,  1955)  official  rate  of  exchange.    The  Governments  most  recent 
action  represents  a  return  to  the  tax  rate  which  was  in  effect  prior  to 
November  12,  195^. 

The  Government  also  announced  an  additional  export  quota  of  150,000 
Indian  bales  of  cotton  (equivalent  to  122^500  bales  of  500  pounds  gross). 
This  brings  the  total  export  allotment  for  the  current  season  (September 
195*+  -  August  1955)  to  l)-50,000  Indian  bales  (367,500  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross) .    Actual  exports  during  August  195^  -  March  1955,  however,  have 
amounted  to  only  11^,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 
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Current  floor  and  ceiling  prices  of  cotton  are  to  be  maintained. 
These  were  previously  announced  for  the  195^-55  season  on  July  2k ,  1951*, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  floor  prices  for  all  varieties  were  reduced  by  Rs.  55  per 
candy  (1.48  U.S.  cents  per  pound).    For  the  basic  variety, 
Jarila,  Fine,  25/32  inch  staple,  the  floor  price  was  Rs.  &95 
per  candy  ( 13*32  U.S.  cents  per  pound).    Similar  reductions 
were  effective  for  other  varieties. 

2.  The  ceiling  price  of  Rs.  820  per  candy  for  basic  Jarila,  Fine, 
remained  unchanged  (equivalent  to  22.07  U.  S.  cents  per  pound). 


INCREASED  COTTON  GIN 
CAPACITY  IN  ISRAEL 

Installation  of  a  new  cotton  gin  in  the  Herzlia  area  near  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  and  advanced  plans  for  completion  of  another  gin  give  concrete 
evidence  of  the  expansion  taking  place  in  Israel's  new  cotton  production 
industry.    The  plant  at  Herzlia  is  the  second  gin  to  be  installed,'  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  for  the  cotton  harvest  in  September. 
A  third  gin  located  in  the  Lachish  region  in  the  Negev  is  planned  for 
completion  about  November  1955.    Israel's  first  cotton  gin  was  placed 
in  operation  in  the  Beisan  District  in  March  1955. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  approximately  6,000  acres  of 
cotton  have  been  planted  in  1955,  and  the  production  from  this  area 
reportedly  may  reach  close  to  6,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  or  approxi 
mately  one-fourth  of  the  country's  annual  cotton  requirements  of  about 
25,000  bales. 


AUSTRALIAN  ACT  LICENSING  MARGARINE 
DEALERS  UPHELD  BY  COURT 

The  Full  High  Court  of  Australia  has  upheld  the  validity  of 
provisions  of  the  New  South  Wales  Dairy  Industry  Act  which  enforced 
licensing  of  margarine  producers  and  restricted  their  production 
quotas . 

Validity  of  the  act  was  challenged  by  a  margarine  producer  who 
was  prosecuted  in  September  1953  for  producing  table  margarine  without 
a  license.    A  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  stated  that  the  restrict- 
ing provisions  were  not  invalid  under  Section  $2  of  the  Australian 
Federal  Constitution.    According  to  the  Australian  Dairy  Review, 
Official  Journal  of  the  Australian  Dairy  Produce  Board,  the  Court 
stated,  "The  Act  involves  no  invasion  of  restriction  of  the  freedom 
of  interstate  commerce.    It  deals  entirely  with  the  liberty  of  persons 
within  New  South  Wales  to  bring  a  given  commodity  into  existence. . . . 
in  that  State." 
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NEW  ZEAIAND  TO  STEP  UP 
CASEIN  PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Exporter,  official  organ 
of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  the  Board  and  the  Dairy  Commission 
are  recommending  that  the  New  Zealand  dairy  industry  reduce  the 
output  of  cheese  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  stabilized 
market  for  lactic  casein.    Chairman  W.  Marshall,  of  the  Dairy 
Commission,  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  New  Zealand  cheese  is 
about  5  cents  a  pound  under  the  cost,  to  the  Commission,  of  the 
guaranteed  price;  the  market  for  lactic  casein  was  returning  a 
considerably  higher  price  for  milk  and  it  appeared  advisable  to 
switch,  where  possible)  from  cheese  production. 

Mr,  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  change-over  might  raise 
some  technical  difficulties,  but  where  the  cheese  factories  did 
make  the  change-over  they  would  be  paid  the  cheese  price,  plus 
any  added  costs.    The  concessions  would  not  apply  to  cheese 
companies  with  casein  drying  plants  nor  to  cheese  factories 
making  the  change  on  a  permanent  basis. 

That  the  change-over  is  underway  is  evident  from  data  re- 
leased by  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board's  Dairy  Situation  for  June 
3,  1955.    The  Board  reports  that  the  production  of  cheese  is  down 
6,2  percent  from  January  through  April  1955  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year.    Cheese  production  in  April  was  13.1  million 
pounds  compared  to  Ik  ,7  for  April,  195^  a  drop  of  almost  11  per- 
cent.   The  Board  attributes  most  of  this  decline  to  the  change- 
over which  it  states  >  "»»».»  is  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
current  season  and  will  reduce  cheese  production  over  that  period" , 


IMPORT  PROTECTION  GRANTED 
BRAZIL  POWDERED  MILK 

The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Finance >  according  to  a  report 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  Rio,  has  just  issued  Circular  No.  12 
granting  the  Ninho  Brand  powdered  milk,  manufactured  by  Cia.  In- 
dustrial e  Comercial  Brasileira  de  Productos  Alimentares,  status 
under  the  so-called  "similars"  legislation.    Uijder  this  designa- 
tion the  product  is  granted  some  protection  against  imports  of 
powdered  milk. 

The  "similars"  legislation  draws  its  authority  from  Decree 
9^7-A  of  November  k,  1890.    Manufactured  products  of  Brazil  are 
given  special  status  when  it  can  be  shown  that  imported  products 
are  similar  to  what  is  being  manufactured  domestically;  agencies 
and  offices  of  the  Government  cannot  import,  then>  similar  products 
without  special  permission  and  articles  registered  as  "similars" 
are  classified  in  Categories  k  or  5  in  the  foreign  exchange 
auctions,  thus  putting  a  high  premium  on  their  importation. 
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There  is  an  escape  clause  in  the  legislation  in  that  res- 
trictions imposed  under  the  program  lapse  when  the  domestic  product 
is  unable  to  meet  immediate  consumer  demands  in  either  quantity  or 
price. 

United  States1  exports  of  powdered  whole  milk  to  Erazil  in 
195^  amounted  to  only  3,000  pounds.    Furthermore,  the  United  States' 
share  of  the  Brazil  powdered  whole  milk  market  has  been  declining 
since  1951  when  United  States'  shipments  to  Brazil  totaled  2.5 
million  pounds ;  in  1952  this  declined  to  less  than  800,000  pounds, 
and  in  1953  amounted  to  just  under  300,000  pounds,, 

In  195U  Brazil  took  h„Q  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  from  the  United  States,  but  as  was  the  case  also  with  the 
3.^  million  pounds  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1953;  con- 
siderable of  the  takings  were  through  shipments  by  UNICEF  for 
child-feeding  programs. 


FINNS  CONTINUE  EXPORT 
SUBSIDY  ON  CHEESE 

The  Finnish  Government  will  continue  the  guaranteed  export 
price  of  cheese  through  December  1955  at  51. 85  cents  per  pound, 
f .o.b.  Finnish  port.    To  provide  for  this  subsidy  the  Finnish 
Cabinet,  according  to  information  from  Helsinki,  has  allocated 
$2.3  million  dollars.    This  allocation  is  calculated  on  total 
anticipated  exports  during  the  calendar  year  1955  of  more  than 
25  million  pounds,  about  1  million  pounds  under  previous  estimates. 

During  the  January-April  period  this  year  Finland  has  ex- 
ported a  total  of  8,917,021  pounds  of  cheese  for  which,  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange,  total  payment  of  approximately  $3,266,000 
was  obtained.    This  gives  an  average  price  of  36.63  cents  a  pound 
and  means  that  the  government  subsidy  had  to  make  up  15.22  cents 
a  pound  for  a  total  outlay  of  more  than  $1,357,000.    In  other  words, 
about  60  percent  of  the  allocated  funds  have  already  been  used  dur- 
ing only  one- third  of  the  year. 

The  Finnish  government  has  made  it  a  practice  to  grant  sub- 
stantial  export  subsidies  because  of  the  low  official  rate  of  ex- 
change maintained  for  the  Finnmark  in  order  to  avoid  increases  in 
the  prices  of  imported  commodities.    About  $8,255,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  1955  to  subsidize  farm  products  exports. 
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3TONESIA'S  COPRA.  EXPORTS 
TOWN  ONE -FOURTH 

Indonesia's  copra  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955,  at  50,667  long 
:ons,  were  one-fourth  less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1951*-,  according  to 
s.  J.  MacQuaid,  .American  Embassy,  Djakarta,    Copra  exports  during  the  year  ±9^ 
totaled  292, 164  tons. 

Indonesia^    Copra  exports,  average  1935-39,  annual  1952-195^  and 

January-March  195^-55 

(Long  tons) 


1  Average  : 
Country  .  1935,39  : 

:  : 

Mexico  . , :  ±2  6lk* 

United  States 3*909* 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . , . 1  q' Q53; 

Czechoslovakia,  ,.„,..,:  896s 

Denmark. %  72*375' 

France  :  ig^l^i 

Italy  %  i3'io^J 

Netherlands  , ,  e . :  -^33 .  q^J ? 

Norway  :  31*810? 

Poland,  ,..,«,,..,:  lk22* 

Sweden  :       6  J  386* 

Switzerland, , , ,  » :  ^J* 

United  Kingdom, 8 
Western  Germany. so/  q±  67^s 

Japan  %-*  6-1802 

Singapore  107^285* 

Others . . . .   17,160? 

Total  :  507,385' 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Total  Germany, 
%j  Includes  26,195  tons  to  Malaya, 
5/  Country  breakdown  not  reported. 

Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


1952 


1953      !  195^  1/ 


January -March 
195H-  1/  \  1955  1/ 


20,91^ 
23,21^J 
i  5 

9^-,682s 
846731 

8 

5,125s 


l,58l5 
16, 313s 

98,217s 

17, 1^7 1 
700  s 


98^ 
1,968s 
2,968s 
6,352s 
1,976s 
65. $  292* 

22, 809 - 


600 
500 
15,550 

1,000 

6,098 


1,00^: 
^3,973« 

3M5^ 
68>753s  : 

338".  217 ;     2QQ..10^:    292,162 : 


108, 8555 
697  s 
lj-7,70V- 


66}QQ2> 
16,^355 

51,78^s 
9,801:. 


13, 3^5 
10;U32 


68,139 


6/  50,66' 


3/  Includes  9,799 
5/  Includes  5,832 


tons  to  Malaya, 
tons  to  Malaya, 


According  to  unofficial  sources,  the  Copra  Foundation  continues  to  experience 
both  financial  and  transportation  difficulties,    From  60,000  to  75,000  tons  of 
copra  are  said  to  be  piling  up  in  East  Indonesia  due  to  lack  of  shipping.    At  the 
same  time,  producers  reportedly  are  complaining  that  they  have  not  been  paid  for 
copra  already  delivered  to  the  Foundation.    It  is  believed  that  the  requirement 
that  national  shipping  companies  be  used  to  transport  copra  before  sufficient 
national  shipping  was  available  has  resulted  in  the  transportation  bottleneck. 
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Moreover,  the  granting  of  loans  to  organizations  not  connected  with 
the  copra  industry  has  exhausted  the  100  million  rupiah  price  stabilization 
fund  originally  granted  the  Copra  Foundation  by  the  Bark  of  Indonesia,  At 
last  reports,  the  Bank  of  Indonesia  is  said  to  have  granted  an  additional 
loan  of  50  million  rupiahs  to  the  Copra  Foundation.    While  the  Dutch  shipp- 
ing company  KPM  again  is  premitted  to  transport  copra  from  the  producing 
areas,  the  company,  however,  has  stated  that  it  will  no  longer  grant  the 
9.5  percent  discount  for  cash  payment. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  are  reports  that  the  uncertainty  of  In- 
donesian copra  shipments  led  European  markets  traditionally  supplied  by 
Indonesia  to  turn  to  Philippine  copra,  the  quality  of  which  is  said  to  be 
steadily  improving. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  outlook  for  Indonesian  copra  pro- 
ducers is  not  particularly  bright.    Recently  concluded  trade  agreements,  how- 
ever, may  provide  some  relief,  since  copra  is  usually  one  of  the  commodities 
covered  by  these  agreements. 

The  current  wholesale  price  of  copra  on  the  Djakarta  market  is  235 
rupiahs  per  100  kilograms.    Prices  paid  by  the  Copra  Foundation  to  producers 
in  East  Indonesia  remain  at  130  rupiahs  per  100  kilograms  delivered  to 
Foundation  warehouses. 


INDONESIA'S  PALM  PRODUCTION  AT  195^ 
LEVEL;  OIL  EXPORTS  DOWN  SHARPLY 

Indonesian  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  production  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1955  was  approximately  the  same  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
195^>  reports  R,  J,  MacQuaid,  American  Embassy,  Djakarta.    Palm  oil  produc- 
tion amounted  to  41,960  short  tons  compared  with  klf91Q  in  the  first  quarter 
of  195^  and  185,5^5  tons  during  the  year  195^ «    Palm  kernel  production  was 
11,035  tons  against  11,0^5  tons  in  the  comparable  3-month  period  of  the 
previous  year  and  ^7>715  tons  during  the  year  195k-, 

Exports  of  palm  oil  in  the  first  3  months  of  1955  at  16,882  tons  were 
only  5^  percent  of  the  volume  exported  in  the  comparable  period  of  195^. 
The  9>956  tons  of  palm  kernels,  however,  represented  an  increase  of  37  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year. 

Stocks  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kennels  as  of  March  31>  1955  were  reported 
at  ktkfO  and  3, 5^5  tons,  respectively ♦ 

Export  prices  for  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  in  recent  months  have  held 
at  around  10.9  U.  S,  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  U.  S,  ports  and  7.0  cents  c.i.f , 
Japan,  respectively. 

(see  table  on  following  page) 
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INDONESIA:    Palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  exports,  average  1935-39 
annual  1954 ,  January-March  1954-1955 

(Short  tons) 


C  ountry 


: Average 
:1935-39 


Canada  

United  States  

Belgium -Luxembourg. . , 
Czechoslovakia. ...... 

Denmark.  

Western  Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands .......... 

United  Kingdom  

China  

Japan  

Singapore  and  Malaya. 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Other  countries ...... 


:  1,61+2 
:  127, 6 50 
i  215 


3/3,163 
r  9,864 

49,003 

12,511 
1,1+1+2 

257 
2,01k 
2,533 


Palm  oil 


Total, 


1212,682 


1954  1/ 


751 
9,557 
3A98 

m 

1+91 
18,003 
2,701 
102,1+00 


13,906 
217 

3,215 


151+A39 


Jan-Mar 
195* 


1955  1/ 


30,128;  16,882 


Average 
193^-39 


1,238 
267 
1,932 

15,677 
3/3,013 

1,050 

17,2l+9 

308 


iz392 


Palm  kernels  

" Jan-Mar  2/ 


1954  1/ 


195^  1/: 


5?k 

m 

m 

5^19 

m 

28,148 
8,595 


:  44,1^4:  46,952:  7,298 


195517 


—  1  = — — « —  ■  — »  ; —  

l/  Preliminary.    2/  Country  breakdown  not  reported,    3/  Total  Germany. 


.American  Embassy,  Djakarta. 


WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  FOR  1955-56  FORECAST  AT  1+5.0  MILLION  BAGS 

Total  World  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  marketing  year  1955-56  is  fore- 
cast by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  more  than  45.0  million  bags  (of  132.276 
pounds  each).    The  crop  forecast  is  11  percent  higher  than  the  1+0.6  million  bags 
(revised)  of  1954-55,  6  percent  higher  than  the  k2.k  million  bags  (revised)  of 
1953-54  and  8  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  average  of  1+1,6  million  bags.  Primary 
increases  of  production  during  the  coming  season  are  expected  in  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Mexico  and  French  African  territories. 


Exportable  production  form  the  1955-56  crop  is  forecast  at  36.7  million  bags, 
compared  with  32,3  million  bags  for  1954-55  and  33.5  million  bags  for  1953*54. 
Because  of  some  slowness  in  marketings  in  some  areas,  the  revised  estimate  for 
1954-55  may  yet  be  considered  conservative,  and  the  improving  prospects  for  1955*56 
may  necessitate  an  upward  revision  for  many  areas  when  final  data  are  available  for 
the  season. 
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The  estimated  total  Brazilian  coffee  production  for  the  1955-56 
season,  which  began  July  1,  is  revised  upward  to  21  million  "bags, 
based  on  crop  conditions  which  have  been  generally  better  than  usual 
this  spring.    The  total  of  21  million  bags  would  give  a  registered 
production  of  approximately  18  million  bags  and  an  exportable  surplus 
of  17,2  million  bags.    Some  trade  sources  believe  that,  if  the  frost 
period  of  early  July  is  passed  successfully,  coffee  registered  during 
1955-56  may  go  as  high  as  19  million  bags,  or  as  much  as  18.2  million 
bags  exportable  surplus. 

The  total  coffee  production  figures  for  Colombia  are  reported 
at  6. 5  million  bags  for  195^-55  and  7»2  million  bags  for  1955-56. 
Coffee  acreage  under  production  in  Colombia,  which  averaged  less  than 
660,000  hectares  between  19k6-k7  and  3.950-51,  was  reportedly  30 
percent  higher  by  1953-5^.    The  maintenance  of  a  relatively  level 
production  since  1951-52  (6,7  million  bags),  in  the  face  of  increasing 
acreages,  is  reportedly  due  to  poorer  crop  conditions  each  season. 

The  production  forecasts  for  North  America  reflect,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  stable  acreages  of  some  countries,  such  as  El  Salvador 
and  Costa  Rica,  and  weather  damage  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti,    Reports  from  Mexico  indicate  that  a  crop  is  expected  in 
1955-56  at  about  the  same  level  of  195^-55  production.    (1.5  million 
bags).    However,  the  increasing  acreages  of  recent  years  indicate 
that  the  1955-56  crop  could  at  least  equal  the  original  estimate  for 
195^-55  of  I.75  million  bags. 

In  Africa  the  forecast  of  6,k  million  bags  for  1955-56  is 
somewhat  pessimistic  with  the  exception  of  the  French  territories 
where  record  crops  are  expected.    It  will  be  noted  that,  as  final  crop 
year  exports  for  many  African  areas  are  received,  the  production  esti- 
mates are  necessarily  revised  upward  for  previous  years.    It  is  believed 
that  early  estimates  of  production  for  many  areas  of  Africa  either  omit 
or  underestimate  native  production  which  appears  later  in  exports. 

In  Asia  and  Oceania  primary  revisions  are  noted  in  Indonesian 
production  estimates  for  195^-55  and  1955-56,    A  late  report  from 
that  area  states  that  extremely  wet  weather  during  the  blossoming 
period  necessitated  a  downward  revision  from  the  earlier  figure  of 
1.25  million  bags  to  1.08  million  bags  for  1955-56.    The  current 
crop  was  also  affected  and  Indonesian  production  is  now  estimated 
at  917,000  bags  for  195^-55. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives 
abroad, 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  total  production,  forecast  1955-56  with  comparisons 


(1,000  bags  of  132,276  pounds  each) 


:               Averages . 

:  Preliminary 

Continent  and  country 

:  1935/36- 
:     1939 AO 

:  1946/47- 
:  1950/51 

:  1952-53 

\  1953-54 

'  1954-55 

r  orecasT; 
I  1955-56 

NORTH  AMERICA 

564 

:  390 

i  371 

i  551 

:  395 

357 

:  425 

564 

:  451 

:  595 

:  643 

690 

s  347 

:  348 

:  442 

1  526 

:  438 

: 17 

515 

:  1,091 

:  1,203 

i  LyiOO 

:  1,070 

!  1,325 

1,100 

:  1,002 

:  1,044- 

:  1,140 

1,014 

1,100 

:  538 

:  617 

:  768 

500 

573 

:  57 

:  131 

>  10/7 

t  249 

221 

250 

w  • 

I'-cAlCO,  •••»••••••••••••*•  •• 

s  959 

:  1,004 

.  JL,4oJ. 

:  1,390 

!  1,500 

1,750 

:  280 

!  277 

339 

i  326 

345 

Lroner  worvn  America    £j  •  •  •  • 

t  OCT 
25-1 

ft  1|XV 

J  JO 

550 

5,340 

5 , 0  AJ 

7.024 

•           1 ,  yjxv 

s  7,230 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

!  25,340 

:  18,704 

!  19,170 

!  19,000 

t  17,600 

21,000 

4,452 

5,840 

:  6,405 

:  6,800 

!  6,500 

7,200 

254 

270 

!  390 

s  328 

1  425 

345 

80 

93 

!  152 

:  153 

:  170 

170 

940 

698 

!  950 

:  650 

!  840 

800 

Other  South  America   2/. ...  s 

83 

49 

t  62 

:  73 

68 

73 

31,H9 

25,654 

27,129 

27,004 

25,603 

!  29,588 

AFRICA 

300 

816 

t  916 

!  1,251 

!  1,000 

1,000 

320 

538 

:  600 

!  569 

!  600 

565 

345 

343 

:  700 

i  667 

764 

550 

nVi  liT    i->  4-    A          mm  i 

250 

940 

1,218 

1,543 

1,350 

1,620 

297 

156 

215 

198 

203 

=  1/ 

195 

537 

503 

740  : 

790 

750 

810 

ttJ+\J 

347 

422 

410 

Uganda   * 

225  i 

494 

//n 

671 

720 

700 

Other  Africa    (J   : 

65  ' 

355 

414 

421 

526 

573 

Total  Africa  

2^602  i 

4,335 

5,466 

6,&5'7 

6,335 

6,423 

ASIA  and  OCEANIA  : 

India   : 

278  : 

323  ! 

399  ! 

498  : 

415  : 

440 

1,961  : 

485  : 

1,008 

1,100  : 

917  : 

1,083 

80  : 

99  : 

67  s 

80  : 

70 

70 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania   $J .  : 

176  : 

94  i 

221  : 

222  : 

222  : 

222 

Total  Asia  and  Octenia...  s 

2,495  : 

1,001  : 

1,695  ! 

1,900  : 

1,624  : 

1,815 

WORLD  TOTAL  PRODUCTION   ': 

U,  586  : 

36,910  i 

41,314  ! 

42,371  : 

40,593  ! 

45,056 

1/   Office  estimate. 


2/    Includes  B.W.I. ,  Panama  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

2/   Subject  to  further  revision.    Includes  Bolivia,  Surinam  and  Paraguay. 

lj   Exportable  production  only.    Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Cameroon,  French  Equatorial  Africa  and 

Fr.  Togoland,  Liberia,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone,  Spanish  Africa  and  Gold  Coast. 
5/    Includes  French  Indochina,  North  Borneo,  Philippine  Republic,  Hawaii,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides. 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  exportable  production,  forecast  1955-56  with  comparisons 

(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Continent  and  country 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic  

El  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Haiti  

Honduras  

Mexico  . . 

Nicaragua  

Other  North  America    2/. . . . 

Total  North  America  

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Peru  

Venezuela  

Other  South  America    3_/. . . . 

Total  South  America  

AFRICA 

Angola  

Belgian  Congo.  

Ethiopia  

French   West  Africa  

Kenya  

Madagascar  

Tanganyika  

Uganda  

Other  Africa.  

Total  Africa  

ASIA  and  OCEANIA 

India  

Indonesia  

lemen  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania    ij . 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania... 

WORLD  EXPORTABLE  PRODUCTION.. 


s  Average 

Preliminary 

:  1946/47- 

:  1952-53 

!  1953-54 

.:  1954-55 

.  forecast 

1950/51 

J  1955-56 

•               4  to 

•  JJ-i- 

299 

•  ± 

:  75 

120 

236 

:  351 

J  436 

:  348 

425 

1,108 

1,232 

927 

:  1,180 

955 

834 

:  939 

950 

:  824 

900 

421 

:  411 

:  578 

:  300 

373 

75 

:  151 

:  189 

:  161 

190 

685 

:  1,245 

:  1,180 

:  1,300 

1,550 

214. 

i  317 

:  284 

271 

290 

31 

:  35 

:  49 

63 

\  i/ 

65 

3,808 

f  5,158 

s  4,924 

:  5,029 

5,167 

14,380 

:  15,200 

14,300 

!  13,700 

17,200 

5,200 

:  5,705 

6,100 

!  5,800 

: y 

6,500 

245 

:  351 

290 

t  387 

307 

u 

:  72 

:  70 

90 

90 

438 

736 

417 

:  580 

500 

22 

48 

:  52 

!                    55  ! 

60 

20.299  ! 

22,112  ! 

21,229  : 

20,612  s 

24,657 

VUo  ! 

1  2Z.3  s 

1.000  : 

1,000 

^QO  < 
jyV  < 

559  : 

590  : 

1/ 

555 

274  : 

650  : 

617  : 

7H  s 

500 

858  : 

1,133  : 

1,458  : 

1,265  : 

1,530 

150  ; 

207  : 

190  : 

195  : 

1/ 

190 

453  : 

692  : 

743  ! 

690  s 

H, 

750 

234  : 

216  : 

340  : 

415  : 

400 

488  : 

430  : 

660  : 

710  : 

690 

355  : 

414  s 

421  : 

526  : 

573 

4,162  : 

5,240  : 

6,231  : 

6,105  j 

6,188 

27  : 

i 

108  : 

208  s 

125  : 

150 

108  : 

387  : 

802  : 

317  : 

463 

89  : 

58  : 

58  : 

1/         50  : 

50 

37  : 

52  : 

58  ; 

59  : 

61 

261  : 

605  : 

1,126  : 

551  t 

724 

28,530  : 

33,115  : 

33,510  : 

32,297  : 

36,736 

1/   Office  estimate. 

2/   Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Panama  and  Guadeloupe  only. 
2/   Subject  to  further  revision. 

U   French  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides  and  Portuguese  Timor  only. 
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IGAC  BOLTS  ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE  IK  PARIS 

The  Fourteenth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  met  in  Paris  from  June  20  to  25;  1955.    As  was  expected,  the 
absence  of  a  statement  of  United  States  cotton  export  policy  for  the  new 
crop  year  was  a  major  subject  of  discussion,  with  both  importing  and 
exporting  nations  indicating  a  hope  that  a  policy  announcement  would  be 
forthcoming  soon.    Delegates  of  other  countries  generally  showed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  the  United  States,  but  recognized 
that  these  problems  would  have  to  be  solved  exclusively  by  the  United  States 
Government, 

A  survey  of  the  world  cotton  situation  indicated  that  the  current 
surplus  of  cotton  was  the  result  of  postwar  economic  development,  tech- 
nological advances  in  cotton  production,  and  the  continuing  high  level 
of  cotton  prices. 

The  Conference  decided  that  the  Standing  Committee  should  ininiate 
a  study  to  ascertain  governmental  policies  affecting  the  consumption  of 
cotton  and  competing  fibers,  and  report  the  -results  of  the  study  to  the 
1956  meeting.    This  report  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
U.  3,  cotton  industry. 

The  ICAC  statistical  services  were  praised  by  the  Conference,  and 
it  was  decided  to  undertake  the  publication  of  statistics  on  production, 
trade,  and  consumption  of  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers. 

In  addition  to  Governmental  representatives,  the  United  States 
delegation  included  advisors  from  the  National  Cotton  Council,  The 
American  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturer's 
Institute,  and  the  Mid-South  Cotton  Producers  Committee. 

The  next  Plenary  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington,  probably  in 
May  1956.    In  the  meantime  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  organization, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  each  member  country  will  continue,  as  in 
the  past,  to  hold  monthly  meetings  in  Washington, 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRAPS-  -  (Continued  from 

Page  31*) 

Programs  for  Stimulating  Farm  Exports  From  Denmark.    Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  FATP  18-55. 

Italian  Citrus  Production  and  Utilization.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FCF  2-55. 

Kapok  Production  Good  in  East  Pakistan.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FVF  9-55. 
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U^__Foreign  Trade  in  Cattle  and  Calves,  Sheep  and  Iambs  and  Hogs.  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FLM  8-55 . 

Vorld  Wool  Production  in  1955 .    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FW  2-55. 
^^.^iTQ^jgtion  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  195*+.    Foreign  Agriculture  FD  5-55. 
^g.^lQ^Q^gr.  Trade  in  Meat,  19^9 -5*+.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FLM  9-55- 
Iran's  Agricultural  Economy,    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FATP  19-55- 
The  Israeli  Agricultural  Economy,    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FATP  l6~55. 


LATE  NEWS 


The  Government  of  Japan  announced  on  June  29  that  the  import  alloca- 
tion of  50,000  metric  tone~Tl ,837,000  bushels)  of  soybeans  during  the  first 
half  (April -September)  of  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1955  iias  been  changed 
from  Communist  China  to  a  "global"  basis.    Accordingly,  importers  may 
arrange  transactions  -with  exporters  anywhere  on  the  baeis  of  competitive 
prices.    This  action  resulted  from  Communist  China's  insistence  on  cash 
payment  instead  of  the  barter  program  agreed  to  originally.     (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  June  27,  1955.) 


